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erater Denny: 


iz00d evening, neighbors. The 
blosive situation in Iran had not 
_ developed when we planned 
iight’s program. This Town 
-eting was. planned to coincide 
th the arrival of the Egyptian 
n Hall Mission—a party of 
tht distinguished and represen- 
ive Egyptians who are return- 
| the visit to Cairo which we 
kie on our world tour in the 
mmer of 1949. 

We're indeed happy to welcome 
ight’s guests and to see this 
gible result of our people-to- 
pple mission inaugurated two 
irs ago. This mission will visit 
bive American cities during the 
&t six weeks, and their mission, 
-ours, will be to learn, and to 
‘ange views through people-to- 
pple discussions arranged by 
1 host committees in these 
es. 


fonight, as we explore the 
cial situation in the Middle 
t, we ask all of you to think of 
atselves as citizens of the world 
f members of the human race— 
riewpoint we must learn to de- 
p if we are to survive the 
sent crisis in world affairs. But 
imust not be so unrealistic as to 
apletely disregard _national- 
\s, face, or creed, as we work 
ard higher ground. 


e’ve invited representatives 
‘hree viewpoints: our old friend, 
d Wilmot, former British 
aister of Supply, to present a 
itish view; the leader of the 
‘ptian Town Hall Mission and 
an of the Commerce Faculty of 
aad I University at Cairo, Hus- 
1 Kamel Selim Bey, to give an 
ptian view; and Morris L. 
st, distinguished New York 
yer, who has recently returned 


Is Peace Possible in the Middle East? 


- from an extensive trip to Egypt, 


to present an American view. 
We hear first from the Right 
Honorable Lord Wilmot. 


Lord Wilmot: 


Mr. Denny, the events in the 
Eastern world—the Near East as 
well as the Far East, to be under- 
stood, must be seen, I think, 
against the background of what I 
call the great awakening. This 
awakening of self-conscious a- 
tionhood may be one of the great 
vast changes which, through the 
centuries, have profoundly affected 
all mankind. 

Now I suggest that Britain has 
shown that she appreciates the 
magnitude and possibilities of this 
great awakening in the East, and 
that she is ready to recognize it 
and to assist it in its new desire 
for development and for freedom. 
Evidence is the granting of in- 
dependence in India, in Pakistan, 
and in Ceylon, which have now 
become entirely self-governing 
countries. That is in tune with 
recognition of this great Eastern 
movement. 

‘British policy in these countries 
applies also in the Near and in the 
Far East. These changes, we 
think, should be accomplished 
peacefully and without economic 
and social and political clash, 
upset, and chaos. We say, “Come 
and sit down at a table. Let’s talk 
it over and work out a solution 
that fits the new times.” If these 
changes are not brought about by 
peaceful negotiation and agreement 
and, if necessary, arbitration, then 
there will be chaos so deep and 
so wide that the whole area may 
be thrown wide open to com- 
munism., 

We found a successful solution 
in India and in Ceylon and- in 


Pakistan, and our attitude was the 
same in Israel. We tried hard to 
work out a solution that would 
meet the legitimate demands of 
both Jews and Arabs. When this 
attempt broke down and bloodshed 
resulted, we did all we could to 
stop the fight; and when peace 
was restored, Britain did her 
utmost to help the Jews and the 
Arabs to go forward in a new 
way. 

Britain has always been a friend 
of the Arab countries, and she is 
now recognized as a good friend 
and helper of the new state of 
Israel. And Britain wants to do 
the same in Iran. Here British 
capital and enterprise have built 
up a most valuable oil economy 
in that country. We recognize 
that in modern times there have 
got to be changes in the form 
in which a foreign enterprise can 
operate in another overseas coun- 
try, even when, as in this case, 
that foreign enterprise has brought 
immense benefits to the couniry 
where it operates. 

And now, Mr. Denny, I'll an- 
swer the question that was put to 
me from the hall. We do not 
deny the right of the Iran govern- 
ment to nationalize the oil in- 
dustry, certainly not; but nation- 
alization in Britain has honored 
every contract and paid for every 
bit of property at market value. 
And we say that this should be 
done wherever changes are brought 
about, and we say it is wrong to 
tear up contracts and to repudiate 
agreements which have involved 
valuable benefits for both sides. 
Here we say, “Sit down at the table 
and work out a new solution,” 
We do protest at the unilateral 
scrapping of contracts without 
compensation. 

Well, sir, I say that Britain has 
played a big part in these areas. 
Our record in Egypt is a good 


one, and we're proud of it. We’y 
brought great benefits to the peop 
of that country. The great irriga 
tion schemes on the Nile are par 
of the work that we’ve done 
We've left a legacy in the Nez 
East of law and order and pub 
lic health and education. And w 
think that the- changes which hay 
to be made should be made if 
good order, that the progres 
which has been made should ne 
be thrown away. We think tha 
is a better way than  scrappin 
and repudiation. 

It’s no good talking about fre 
dom and self-determination. We’v 
got to make those things a reality 
for the benefit of the people whe 
live in those areas. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Lord Wilmot. 

Unless I’m mistaken, we 2 
going to hear a different inter 
pretation of British foreign polie 
from our next speaker, Husseii 
Kamel Selim Bey, Dean of 
Faculty of Commerce of Fouad _ 
University at Cairo, who receive 
much of his education in Englant 
and who, though a scholar, is 
enthusiastic sportsman—he i 
President of the Egyptian Hockey 
Federation and now has introduce 
baseball to Egypt. Professo 
Selim. 


Professor Selim: 

In answering tonight’s question 
I feel, Lord Wilmot, that I shoul 
follow the advice of your country 
man, the late Lord Lytton: “ 
enemies be Cautious. 
should be frank.” I shall use th 
privilege of friends and be frasl 
with you about how we feel in ou 
part of the world. 

There are two dangers threate 
ing peace in the Middle East. O 
is long term and deadly. I meat 
communistic expansionism, whid 


, like all freedom-loving people, 
tely feel and are determined to 
hstand. The other is present, 
‘haps less grave, but none the 
; is extremely disturbing. I 
an our relations with Israel and 
* old, but unsolved, problems 
Britain. 


e strongly feel that our dif- 
hlties with Israel and with 
tain are preventing us from 
ing proper measures of defense 
inst the real enemy, are tying 

hands behind our backs, so 
ispeak, and are hindering us 
n standing as firmly beside our 
nocratic friends as we would 
2 to do, 


think you will agree with me, 
‘-¢ Wilmot and Mr. Ernst, that 
circumstances which brought 
ecl into being three years ago, 
inst the expressed wishes of 
whole Arab world, were cal- 
ated to poison relations between 
two sides for a considerable 
<. The sad plight of hundreds 
thousands of refugees, human 
mgs like yourselves, cruelly 
‘o from their homes to eat 
it hearts out in the desert, is 
(ever-present tragedy to fill us 
th sorrow and with shame. 


Besides, the frequent border in- 
ents between Israel and her 
kb neighbors are a constant re- 
ader of the explosive nature of 
situation there. It’s extremely 
ealistic now to talk of peace 


een the two sides. It is 
ply out of the question. 
\s regards relations with 


tain, ’m-afraid, Lord Wilmot, 
t your satisfaction with the 
tish record in the Middle East 
not shared by the people of 
t area. Your forces have oc- 
vied Egypt for some seventy 
rs. You have deliberately kept 

armies short of equipment. 
t you blame us for our present 


weakhess and refuse to budge from 
your base on the Suez Canal. 

Here, I must answer the question 
put before me tonight. British 
forces have not yet left Egypt. 
If they had, there would be no 
problem with Britain. It’s all very 
well to say, “Let us get around 
the table and settle our differ- 
ences.” Egypt has been sitting 
around that table for thirty years, 
trying in vain to rid herself of 
British occupation and to unite 
herself with her southern pro- 
vince, the Sudan. 

How much longer must she re- 
main reasonable and go on negoti- 
ating? Must the revulsion of 
feeling against the West, which has 
lately appeared in Iran, be repeated 
in other countries of the Middle 
East? Must the United. States 
continue to pander to British in- 
terests until the democracies lose 
the whole of the Arab world? 

It seems the height of pity that 
Britain, who always is claiming 
to be the friend of the Arabs, 
should not act as such and set 
them free. Not until there is a 
settlement with Israel and until 
Britain finally relinquishes her 
conception of the Middle East as 
her special sphere of influence will 
there be real peace in the Middle 
East. Then and only then will you 
be assured of the loyal and un- 
shakable friendship of the 100 
million Arabs who live in this 
vital area of the world. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Selim Bey. 

It is quite impossible to select 
any one person and say that he 
presents the American viewpoint, 
especially during these times when 
we can’t be quite sure what the 
American viewpoint is. But I am 
sure that no one can object when 
we say that our next speaker, Mr. 
Morris L. Ernst, distinguished New 


York attorney, author and, pub- 
licist, will give an American view- 
point, on this subject. Mr. Ernst 
has been in the vanguard of the 
fight for civil liberties in this 
country, is the author of a book 
on this subject called The First 
Freedom, and his special quali- 
fication for tonight’s discussion is 
his study of and recent extensive 
trip to the Middle East, including 
Egypt. Mr. Morris Ernst. 


Mr. Ernst: 


My answer to the question of 
the evening is an émphatic yes. 
But I warn you I am a glandular 
optimist. I must say that my posi- 
tion lies in between that of Lord 

Wilmot and Professor Selim. The 
- American people have a deep con- 
cern in the Middle East. 

At this moment, I agree that 
there are two obvious tender spots: 
one, the possible penetration of 
communist Russia into Iran, plus 
the unilateral scrapping of con- 
tracts without adequate compen- 
sation. As Americans, we cannot 
philosophically oppose the sover- 
eign rights of nationalization, but 
nationalization without fair  re- 
payment will reduce the flow of 
American capital into other lands 
in the Middle East. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Selim, is not Iran imperilling 
the flow of capital to neighboring 
states ? 

All of the nations of the Middle 
East should band together to per- 
suade Iran that any nationalization 
of oil must be with fair compensa- 
tion. Moreover, to the American 
consumers, the loss of Iranian oil 
to a communist-controlled Iran 
will not only affect gasoline con- 
sumption in the United States, 
but will deeply affect our defense 
program. 

Two, to answer the question di- 
rected to me, the United Nations 
of course should resettle the Arab 


refugees. The three-quarter of a 
million Arab refugees from Pales- 
tine, living out their lives in con- 
centration camps, are an obvious. 
source of irritation. No matter, 
what our admiration may be for 
Israel, the American people have 
a big heart for all refugees. 
Israel surrounded by an Arab 
world is endangered by the Arab _ 
refugee camp, and we must realize 
that the Arab states are presently — 
overpopulated in relation to their ' 
tillable soil. ; 

The American people, I think, 
will support loans at the Inter-— 
national Bank for the Arab states — 
to empty the concentration camps. 
Even the most emotional pro-— 
Zionists should welcome the re- 
moval of this sore spot in the 
Middle East, and even Professor 
Selim may be converted to optim: " 


ism. : 


On more basic levels, I suggest 
two explorations. One, the pat- 
tern of communist infiltration i’ 
the Middle East is now clear: to- 
use the people of the Middle East 
as cannon fodder for communist 
dictatorship. The free nations of 
the world must support a dramatic 
program to build up the capital 
equipment of the Middle East fod 
irrigation and industry. We must 
also offer the genius of our own 
American know-how. Our support 
of such a program would not only 
aid our defense endeavors, bu , 
would also be to the economic 
advantage of the American worker. 
We must learn that the problem 
of the United States is not wha 
we can sell to other natioll 
Remember, we can only sell to the 
extent that we are willing to buy. 

Two, the Middle East is the 
cradle of the human race. For 
obvious but invalid reasons, t 
American people look on th 
Middle East only as an ancien 


r me RB ite eS it 


civilization, but it is also, I assure 
ou, very young. Although the 
“gyptian tombs date back 5,000 
ears, the Middle East contains 
reat natural resources and, above 
ll, a people now ‘experiencing an 
citing awakening of their great 
ew future. 

| Egypt, for example, is at the 
trance to its second renaissance, 
ind the Middle East, if treated 
(ithout political pressures, can 
fring quick results, since this area, 
ae front door of Russia, suffering 
bane of the disruptions of war, 
iay hold by united action the key 
_ world peace. 


erator Denny: 


[Thank you, Morris Ernst. Now, 
21 continue the orderly discus- 
na of this highly volatile ques- 
Gentlemen, will you step up 
cund the microphone? We'll 
st with Lord Wilmot. 


ford Wilmot: Well, Mr. Denny, 
ybink I’ve, got one or two points 
answer. Why is the British army 
Egypt? It’s there because under 
+ treaty, which is as recent as 
86, we are obliged to assist in 
defense of Egypt and we are 
iged to maintain the independ- 
e of the Sudan. Now, it’s true 
it the Egyptian government re- 
tly started to negotiate for a 
nge in that treaty, and we were 
Wiling to do so. As a gesture, 
army moved right out of 
pt except the canal zone, but 
are under obligation to the 
e of Nations and to the 
ited Nations and to our allies 
‘maintain the defense of the 
hl against communist aggres- 
i until we are satisfied and 
‘rs are satisfied that we can be 
ved of that obligation. Now, 
ould have gone right out of 
‘Whole canal zone, as well, if 
could have come to an agree- 


ment with the Egyptian govern- 
ment which safeguarded the rights 
of the Sudanese. And I say to 
Professor Selim that we must 
insist that the people of Sudan 
who have trusted us have a right 
to determine their own future. 


Professor Selim: I notice Britain 
has a great weakness for con- 
tracting treaties with very small 
nations and for hanging onto those 
treaties like grim death. It all 
reminds me of the great English- 
man Shakespeare, about a certain 
contract made by a certain Shy- 
lock. 

I don’t like this idea of the 
sanctity of treaties when it is en- 
forced by the strong against the 
weak. It brings a great deal of 
trouble. We are seeing it now in 
Iran. Iran is up against a treaty 
signed in °33 for some 70 to 80 
years. She is up against it, and 
you can do nothing about it. If 
you hang on, you are asking for 
trouble. Everybody in Egypt from 
the man in the street to the 
peasant to the prime minister is 
against this treaty. What earthly 
use is it to Britain or to any- 
body else, when one side doesn’t 
want it? It’s no use hanging on, 
because you lose a friend. I ask 
Britain, I advise Britain that it’s 
a very short time for her, to keep 
her friendship with Egypt and of 
the Arab world. 


Mr. Ernst: Being:a lawyer, I’m 
not going to be technical and talk 
about treaties. It’s important, it 
seems to me, that the Suez Canal 
be defended. It must be defended 
by a strong military force because 
of the communist Russian situa- 
tion. I would suggest that in time 
the United Nations should have 
the army to protect the Suez Canal. 


(Applause) 
Professor Selim: Has anyone got 
an objection to Egypt’s defending 


her own territory? Why do you 
keep Egypt weak? Keep her away 
from her own territory to defend 
it? Why should Turkey have the 
right, pleasure, and honor of de- 
fending her own territory while 
foreign troops must defend Egypt, 
not’ the Egyptians themselves? 
(Applause) 

Lord Wilmot: Well, the fact is 
we've all got an interest in the 
defense of the Suez Canal. We've 
got to be satisfied that Egypt will 
perform and will perform better, 
if I may so, than she did against 
Hitler. (Applause) We are very 
conscious of the fact that we— 
the Americans, and ourselyes—— 
kept Hitler out of Egypt. When 
Egypt steps out and performs her 
obligations to the League of Na- 
tions in Korea, we shall be pre- 
pared to believe in their ability 
to defend the Canal. 


Mr. Ernst: I just want to pose 
to the American public, before 
they make up their minds, whether 
we would be willing to have the 
United Nations forces defend the 
Panama Canal. I for my part 
would. 


Professor Selim: I must point 
out the patronizing way in which 
Lord Wilmot refers to Egypt. He 
obviously hasn’t got the spirit of 
the United Nations which treats 


all sovereign states as equals. 
Egypt is little, she doesn’t count. 
Beware of those small nations 
that you imagine don’t count. It’s | 
they who will tip the balance in’ 
the end against you. You have 
time to save the situation and not 
act too late, as you are doing now 


with Iran. 
B 


Mr. Denny: Do you want to raise 
any new questions, Professor, 
Selim? 


Professor Selim: I would like to: 
ask Lord Wilmot whether he has. 
heard of General MacArthur’s: 
views about foreign occupation, 
which definitely state that foreign 
occupation lasting five years is an 
evil thing. What does he think 
of the occupation of Egypt lastal 
ing 70 years and still going 
strong ? | 

Lord Wilmot: Well, as I ex- 
plained, this treaty is under nego- 
tiation now, and we are willing 
to withdraw the entire British 
force from Egypt and the canal 
zone on two conditions: that the 
safety of the canal is guaranteed 
and that the rights of the Sudan 
people to choose their own destiny 
is honored. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Now we'll take some questions 
from the audience. 


4 . 
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Man: Lord Wilmot. I would like 
ito ask Lord Wilmot how he would 
‘reconcile the compliance with an 
( out-moded, dusty treaty with 
'Britain’s obligation toward the 
[United Nations and with Britain’s 
;membership in the Atlantic Pact. If 
[Lord Wilmot cannot understand 
my question, I will elaborate on it. 


Lord Wilmot: I would be glad 
‘if you would, because I don’t quite 
understand. 


| Man:  Britain’s weakness and 
‘efforts to safeguard herself were 
justified by the U. S. interests and 
the formation of the Atlantic Pact. 
Sir, Britain has considered that any 
ef the nations that guarded her 
‘sovereignty would be better pro- 
itected by her membership in the 
United Nations. Now, sir, how 
ould you reconcile these two facts 
with Britain coming to Egypt and 
Saying, “You need us for your 
wn protection?” 


.Lord Wilmot: Well, so far as 
ere concerned, we are quite 
illing that the United Nations 
should settle this problem and we 
ate prepared to abide by third 
arty judgment. 


Man: Sir, are you aware of the 
Measures Committee, 
called nominally by 
ean Acheson’s plan, whereby all 
Nations are supposed to pool all 
heir forces together for their col- 
lective security? 


| Lord Wilmot: Well, the fact is 
hat the Egyptian question has 
een before various committees of 
the U. N. for some time, but they 
aave not found a solution yet. I 
ish they would. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I see a 
question from a distinguished guest 
we have in the audience who par- 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


ticipated on our program when 
we were in Israel, Dr. Carl Her- 
mann Voss, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American 
Christian Palestine committee, who 
has just come back from the 
Middle East. 


Dr. Voss: All right, Mr. Denny, 
my question is directed to Selim 
Bey. As a determined opponent 
of communist expansionism, would 
you comment on Egypt’s abstention 
on two different occasions on the 
U. N. votes taken for an economic 
embargo against Red China? 


Professor Selim: Certainly, 
Egypt’s attitude about the Korean 
affair is perfectly clear. It is noth- 
ing but a protest of a country 
that feels itself hardly done by. 
A victim of aggression will not 
take part in helping others to get 
out of aggression when she needs 
someone to help her out of it her- 
self. It’s silly to go and put the 
fire out of your neighbor’s house 
when your own house is still on 
fire. (Applause) 

Man: Mr. Ernst, don’t you think 
that the Arab states have already 
made the greatest possible con- 
tribution to peace in the Middle 
East concerning the conflict with 
Israel by accepting the principle 
of partition? 

Mr. Ernst: I don’t want to get 
into the Israeli-British problem. 
Let me say this: Number one, I 
think that wherever Great Britain 
has been, the people of that sec- 
tion of the world are better off 
than where she wasn’t. Now, [’m 
not saying that England did a 
perfect job anymore than we did. 
As far as the Israeli situation goes, 
it’s my best judgment that nobody 
was perfect, and that everybody 


who was a party to it was in 
error. And this is a must ‘that we 
now live up to, and don’t look 
at the past: What do you do with 
the 700,000 Arabs? Are you going 
to let them die their lives out in 
those camps? As long as that 
happens, Israeli is in peril. 


Man: I think that you didn’t 
quite get my question, Mr. 
Ernst. I was speaking about the 
stand of the Arab states. You just 
said that everybody must make a 
concession on the basis of around- 
the-table conferences, but I think 
that the greatest contribution has 
already been made by the Arab 
states by accepting the partition 
principle. I mean that’s the basic 
fundamental question, and the rest 
must come out by other people, 
too. 

Mr: Ernst: Well, I don’t live 
my life on the basis of who makes 
concessions when I’m looking for 
a decent world. I think the Arab 
position has been a wise one in 
many respects, but it seems to me 
there is no solution to the Israeli 
problem until you come to grips 
with what happens today and not 
redebate the concessions of past 
years. 

Man; May I just add that there 
has been a second concession made 
by the Arabs recently on the 
refugee question? They have 
accepted that the question of the 
resettlement—or the return of the 
Arab refugees into Palestine, into 
the developed Palestine — should 
begin on the basis of the return 
of only those Arabs who have left 
that part of the country which has 
been occupied by Israeli forces 
—the borders fixed in the par- 
tition plan. So I think this is a 
very valuable “contribution, and 
you can’t ask very much more from 
people who have seen a part of the 


10 


territory of friendly and brotherly. 
state occupied by 


Mr. Denny: Vm afraid we can’t. 
go on with that. I’m going to ask 
Professor Selim to interpret clearly 
for Mr. Ernst and the moderator 
and the- audience exactly what 
points you are making, because as 
I understand it the Arab states 
have not accepted the principle of 
partition completely, and the other 
points you raise I’d like Professor 
Selim to clarify, please. 

Professor Selim: 1 think he is 
pointing out the difference in treat- 
ment toward the United Nations 
meted out by the Arabs and by the 
communists in Korea. The com- 
munists are refusing to give into 
the request for cease-fire and for a 
peace parley, whereas the Arabs 
are the first to request and accept 
a cease-fire, and they have accepted 
an armistice and are now on semi- 
peaceful terms with Israel. That 
is more civilized behavior than 
what the communists are doing in 
Korea—something that hasn’t been ~ 
appreciated enough until you have 
seen how the Far Eastern devils 
are behaving. (Applause) 


Lord Wilmot: Well, I just want 
to ask the Professor one question. 
I understand the desire of a country 
to get rid of a foreign army. I 
want to ask him this question. Can 
he induce his government to guar- 
antee the right of the people of 
Sudan—who are not Egyptians, but 
African people, negroid people— 
to choose their own destiny as the 
people of India have done? 


Professor Selim: This is like 
Britain asking Abraham Lincoln 
whether he would guarantee the 
right of the South to secede from 
the North. We in Egypt do not 
recognize that England has the 
slightest right to ask us what we 
are going to do with Sudan. The - 


ot arms; they can shout if they 
on’t like us.. It has nothing to 
do with Britain, who is neither 
elated to them by race or religion 
pr anything else, to ask what is 


jo am have got forces; 


| ss 

| Man: I would like to address 
ord Wilmot. You have mentioned 
Ihe sanctity of the treaty, the 
nglo-Egyptian treaty, and _ that 
agland is called upon to defend 
e Suez Canal. Don’t you believe 
is the same terms that Russia 
as—the kind of treaties with her 
atellites to defend the satellites 
tom Western imperialism? 


Lord Wilmot: No, I think it is 
intirely different, because we are 
igiling at any time to negotiate 
| change in that treaty, and we’ve 
ered to alter it and to go out of 
ypt entirely if the rights of the 
eople of the Sudan are protected, 
ad that we have a duty to do. 


. Man: Mr. Ernst, Israel has been 
king for peace with the Arab 
yates. The Arabs have placed 
“cir condition: the return of 
‘fugees back to their homes. The 
ited Nations have approved this 
‘solution. Israel has been defying 
e United Nations for three years 
a this resolution. Should Israel 
mtinue to defy the United Na- 
ions, and what should be done? 


\Mr. Ernst: The question is never 
per, it seems to me, of should 
nation do this or that. I like 
e last part of your question: 
nat should be done? It seems to 
2 that you cannot now, as against 
® realities of Israel, force 700,000 
pple to go back to Israeli—not 
cce them, but force Israeli to 
e them. 

[ would suggest a consideration 
What I proposed previously, 
iit the free nations of the world 


they’ve > 


finance the Arab states with sums 
for irrigation and agricultural 
equipment so as to resettle the 700,- 
000 Arabs in the refugee camps 
now in the Arab states. 


Professor Selim: Ym afraid that 
proposal can never be effected. It 
is recognizing that Israel must get 
her own way. She doesn’t want 
the Arabs who owned the land, 
whose homes were taken from 
them. She must have her way. She 
is the darling of America and the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions. But the poor Arabs must 
put up with those refugees, keep 
them out of Israeli in order to 
relieve Israel from the burden, the 
tired feeling of having them on 
her hands. Nothing doing. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Ernst: I understand the pet- 
darling theory, and I think there 
is a lot to it, but I’d like to sug- 
gest this: Do you really think as 
a practical step toward peace, 
which we are debating tonight, 
that you now can force the Israeli 
state to take the 700,000 back, and 
still have peace? 


Prof. Selim: J want to remind 
everybody that there is a decision 
by the United Nations that these 
refugees should return to Israel. 
Are we not to carry out the de- 
cisions of the United Nations just 
in order to please Israel, or be- 
cause they are not practicable? 
What talk is this? 


Man: Professor Selim, are not 
perhaps the governments of the 
Arab states using their resent- 
ments against Israel and Great 
Britain—leaving aside the ques- 
tion of the justification for these 
resentments — to disguise their 
failure or reluctance to take meas- 
ures to taise the level of the 
standard of living in. their own 
countries ? 


Prof. Selim: You are now 
voicing the favorite prejudice that 
most people have when they hear 
that the Arabs want something 
that is not palatable to the West. 
I assure you there is not a country 
in the world that has done in the 
last 12 months—you needn’t go 
much further—as much as Egypt 
has done in the way of social 
reform. We are well aware of 
the need for such a reform. We 
are doing everything possible to 
carry it out. We can be ex- 
pected to do more. But that 
doesn’t mean that in putting our 
house in order we must forget our 
duties to our dignity and our 
position as an international coun- 
try in the world. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I 
think we ought to have a word 
from Dr. Voss at this point who 
has just come back from Israel. 


Dr. Voss: Mr. Denny, I’d like 
to say that for me too it’s news 
that the Arab states have accepted 
the principle of partition, for had 
they originally accepted it there 
would never have been the ag- 
gression from the five Arab states 
which caused the plight of the 
Arab refugee, a tragic plight. 
Furthermore, I’d like to note that 
there is also a Jewish refugee 
problem. And the Jews in Israel 
have taken: care of their prob- 
lem, and have put those people 
to work—not only Jews from 
Europe, but Jews likewise from the 
Arab lands, from Iraq, from 
Yemen, from North Africa. I 
think those are considerations 
which likewise should be taken 
into the whole picture. And 
therefore I’d like to point out, 
though I do not agree entirely 
with Mr. Ernst about his “pet 
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darling” idea, that I do believe 
that at the present time we must 
focus attention upon the need for. 
peace. The Israelis have talked 
about the possibility of making a 
generous contribution to the 
Reintegration Funds and the pos- 
sibility of making reparations as 
part of an over-all peace settle- 
ment. m 3 


Lady: Professor Selim, isn’t the 
nationalization of British oil prop- 
erties in Iran likely to discourage 
further investment of foreign 
capital in the Middle East? 


Prof. Selim: I don’t think that 
its likely to interfere with the 
flow of capital to the East be 
cause, as I see it, there are al- 
ready oil companies in the Arab 
world who are not affected by the 
trouble in Iran. If you realize 
the trouble in Iran is really due 
to the niggardliness, to the harsh- 
ness of the contracts signed be- 
tween some weak Iranian govern- 
ment and the present Anglo-Iranian 
oil company, and if you go over 
the border to Iraq, or better still 
to Arabia, where the American 
Arabian Oil Company operates, 
you will find that they are pay- 
ing those governments at least six 
times as much royalty as the 
Anglo-Iranian is paying Iram 
That is the cause of the trouble. 
I don’t foresee any difficulty. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much. Maybe, Lord Wilmot, yout 
‘companies will have to pay six 
times much. I do want to 
thank you and Professor Selim 
and Mr. Morris Ernst for yout 
contributions to tonight’s program: 


as 


Plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound o 
and Crier’s Bell. 


a 


cates | 


TOW ila iis Vtlls 


Returning the World Town Hall 
S6eminar’s visit to Cairo in the sum- 


er of 1949, a group of Egyptians, 
the 
Hall Mission, begins its  cross- 


comprising Egyptian Town 


ountry tour this week. Included 
the group are representatives of 


e fields of education, labor, 
vomen’s movement, press and 
ims, youth, agriculture, com- 


herce and law. In the belief that 
his sort of people-to-people ap- 
‘roach to international relations 
an prove most effective, Town 
Gall has been glad to cooperate 
Hly in working out the itinerary 
ad plans for the visitors. 
flighlighting the Egyptians’ stay 
t New York, where their tour 
iiginates, are this week’s special 
own Meeting’ broadcast, a 
‘ries of reception meetings, and 
jips to such unique points of in- 
Hest as the United Nations, Radio 
Wity, the Stock Exchange, Macy’s, 
e garment district, the Metro- 
plitan Museum of Art, the New 
ork Herald Tribune, Levittown, 
d the Port of New York Au- 
ority terminals. 

WDuring the next six weeks, the 
-yptian Town Hall Mission will 
vel by plane, train, and car to 
jelve other major cities—Boston, 
eveland, Detroit, Chicago, Den- 
r, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
las, New Orleans, Knoxville, 
uisville, and Washington, D.C. 
addition to seminars which will 
held in seven of the cities, the 


oup’s sightseeing will include 


i) 


EGYPTIAN TOWN HALL MISSION 


Niagara Falls, a Cleveland steel 
plant, the General Motors plant in 
Detroit, the University of -Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, a Hollywood 
movie studio, a desert irrigation 
project, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Oak Ridge 
center, and many other attractions — 


atomic 


in each city. 

The various seminars and round- 
tables which will be scheduled will 
give the Egyptians an opportunity 
to exchange ideas on subjects of 
common interest with American 
leaders in fields similar to their 
own. They are expected to discuss 
such subjects as Egyptian and 
American interests in the Middle 
East, problems in developing a col- 
lective security system through 
the UN, application of Point Four 
the Middle East, 
points of agreement and disagree- 
ment on foreign policy, problems 
of understanding between the Arab 
world and the United States, and 
problems of coping with Com- 


munism in the Middle East. 


assistance in 


In addition, the group will have 
an opportunity to meet Egyptian 
students who are studying at Amer- 
ican colleges, and individual mem- 
bers may meet with local organiza- 
tions in their particular fields of 
interest. 

Town Hall is proud to welcome 
the Egyptian Town Hall Mission 
to the United States, and trusts 
their visit will be as enjoyable 
and constructive as was the Town 
Hall Seminar’s stay in Egypt. 


Now that you have read the opinions of both speakers on the subject, 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY gi THIS WEEK’S TOPICS 


uF a 


Peace Possible in the Middle East?’ you are probably ready to draw your own 


conclusions. 


background questions. 


1. 


Before doing so, however, you may want to consider the following 


What will be the result of 
nationalizing Iranian oil? 


a. Will nationalization help to 
develop the Middle East? 


b. Will it discourage 
munist aggression in 


Middle East? 


c. Will it affect the flow of oil 
to Western countries ? 


Com- 
the 


d. Will it discourage future 
foreign investments in Iran? 


e. Can Iran operate the oil in- 
dustry without the aid of 
British technicians, man- 
agers, and transport and 
sales facilities? 


f. Would nationalization be a 
victory for Iranian  sover- 
eignty or for Communism? 


What is the Middle East doing 
to resist Communism? 


a. How can the Middle East 
resist Communism when 
Communism is exploiting 
native nationalism ? 


b. Is the West neglecting the 
importance of the Middle 


East in the world struggle’ 


against Communism ? 


c. Which should come first in 
the Middle East—develop- 
ment of a military base to 
resist Communism by force, 
or stabilization of internal 
conditions which contribute 
‘to the threat of internal 
Communism ? 


* 
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3. Does the Middle East need eco- 


nomic aid from the West? 


a. Is there enough wealth in 
the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries which could be in- 
vested in that area? 


b. Does the Middle East need 
a Marshall Plan? Assistance 
under the Point 4 program? 


c. Would such aid be con- 
strued in the Middle East 
as a bribe for allying them- 
selves with the West? 


‘ 
Should there be a Middle East 
Treaty, similar to the North 
Atlantic Treaty? 3 


a. If so, should Greece and 
Turkey be included? y 


What effect has U. S. support 
of Israel had on the Middle 
East? 


‘ 


a. What compromises are nec 
essary to bring peace be 
tween Israel and the Arab 
states ? ' 

_ K 

Is the Middle East under 

influence of Western imperial 

ism? 


‘ 

a. Are Britain and France sti 
using colonial powers in t 
Middle East? 


b. Who should defend soul 
Britain or Egypt? 


c. Can Egyptian troops dl 
guarantee the safety of “ 
Canal area? BY 


: 
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OR BABS et 88 4 he) tw Seemann 


Edward J. Menninger 
Max Lerner 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
“IS YOUTH AFRAID TO SPEAK HIS MIND?” 
| Program of June 5, 1951 


Speakers 


O. Glenn Saxon 


ah Hoeber 


4st as space allows. 


OURAGE AND WISDOM 


“Professor Saxon stood his ground 
vell, especially in view of the 
+ that it takes much more cour- 
@e and wisdom in this befuddled 
@e to be a conservative than it 
@ to be a liberal or even a 
ical some decades ago.—FRANK 


AKACICH, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


WHAT ABOUT NAZIS? 


I would like to ask Mr. Lerner 
d (Miss Hoeber) . . . if they 
ould approve of having as many 
azis as we have left-wingers in 
kis country free to express their 
fivictions at will (and) teach 
it children and young college 
dents, without being restricted 
any way. Wouldn’t the “liberals”’ 
se heck about such a procedure? 
icialist and Communist freedom 
expression would be just as bad 
| not controlled.—FLorENceE D. 
ATKINS, Cockeysville, Maryland. 


HE STATUS OF SOCIALISM 
‘t was surprising and disturbing 


shear Professor Saxon . . . ad- 
ate suppression of Socialists 
ag with Communists. . . . The 


‘\\ialist parties have always sought 
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ach week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 
You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 
pot later than Thursday following the program. It is understood that we may 
ublish any letters or comments received. . 


to advance their cause in wholly 
legal and constitutional ways. That 
is how the Labor Party in England 
came to power, and if it is voted 
out it will accept the verdict of the 
people and pursue future cam- 
paigns in the same peaceful man- 
ner as before. Apparently, Pro- 
fessor Saxon would attempt to 
suppress legally organized and 
peacefully conducted movements 
because he dislikes their economic 
views, and that augurs ill for the 
principle of democracy. . . . Com- 
munism is not opposed because of 
its strictly economic views, how- 
ever little one may like them, but 
because of its use of violence in- 
stead of argument in obtaining 
and perpetuating its power and 
because of its suppression of free- 
dom of expression — and, if pos- 
sible, of thought—JoHN R. SwAN- 
TON, Newton, Massachusetts. 


I challenge Professor Saxon’s 
statement that Socialism is 
the half-way house to Communism. 
Classing Communism, Nazism, and 
Fascism all totalitarian, I say no 
nation has ever succeeded to this 
state via Socialism. Previous to 
World War I, Russia, Germany, 


and Italy were all monarchies and 
their economic systems were 
capitalistic. The political thinking 
in those countries was not only 


conservative, it was reactionary. 
. . We need leaders. . . . who 
recognize that democracy .and 


capitalism are not synonymous.— 
‘Mrs. Lou A. JouNs, San Diego, 
California. 


YOUTH AND AGE AGREE 
As a student at a college in 
which teaching candidates pre- 
dominate, I would like to comment 
that they especially fear to openly 
express liberal ideas. I've yet to 
hear Communism advanced as an 
improvement over our present sys- 
tem, but the majority seem to favor 
more social legislation and more 
liberal teaching—P. J. KENDALL, 
Jr., South Palo Alto, California. 


It is true that people, especially 
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teachers, dare not voice their opin- 
ions in or out of classrooms. I am 
nearly eighty and have always re- 
sented verboten. I think England’s 
Hyde Park orators are a fine safety 
valve and, as I remember them on 
a visit years ago, the crowd re- 
garded them with amused _toler- 
ance.—A. P. SarGENT, Kentfield, — 
California. 


CLARITY 


The students were clearer on the 
subject last night than the profes- 
sors. I.do not believe that Mr. 
Lerner meant we should have Com- 
munists teaching in schools, nor do 
I believe Professor Saxon .. . 
meant that youngsters should not 
be taught what Communism is. 
Why couldn’t they be clear? .. . 
They were defending opinions in- 
stead of honestly seeking truth.—_ 
Una B.. Wittarp, Portland, 
Oregon. 
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